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Introduction 


Over  the  past  year,  the  Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta  Families  has  heard  from  over 
3,000  Albertans  through  community  reports,  written  briefs  and  discussion  guide  responses. 
Twenty-four  (24)  forums  were  held  throughout  the  province. 

Through  this  input,  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  focus  more  on  the  positive  aspects  of  family 
life.  A  preoccupation  with  dysfunctional  families,  family  problems,  weaknesses  and  hurts  was 
seen  to  undermine  the  positive  aspects  of  families  and  family  life.  The  concern  expressed  was 
that  families  in  crisis  are  seen  as  being  the  norm.^  Survey  data  also  note  the  phenomenon  of 
'my  family  is  O.K.  but  I'm  not  so  sure  about  yours'. 

One  study  of  Canadian  families  has  found  that,  "while  Canadians  feel  that  marriage  is  important 
to  them  personally,  they  do  not  believe  that  other  Canadians  necessarily  hold  this  opinion."  ^ 
This  trend  has  also  been  confirmed  in  an  American  study  that  concluded  that  Americans  found 
their  own  family  life  quite  satisfying,  yet  believed  that  the  family  and  family  values  were  in 
decline.  ^ 

This  crisis  focus  is  also  true  of  much  of  the  research  that  has  been  conducted  about  families,'* 
which  emphasizes  such  areas  as  child  abuse,  family  violence,  substance  abuse,  poverty,  divorce, 
teen  pregnancies,  and  other  factors  that  can  contribute  to  potential  behavioral  problems. 
Although  these  are  all  issues  of  critical  importance  and  need  attention,  focusing  primarily  on 
problem  areas  for  families  can  result  in  feelings  of  discouragement  about  family  life. 

Directing  attention  to  those  factors  which  contribute  to  family  well-being  can  provide  a  more 
balanced  perspective  about  family  life.  It  can  also  help  to  focus  some  of  our  resources  on 
programs  and  approaches  that  enhance  family  well-being.  Increasingly,  researchers  are  showing 
an  interest  in  the  factors  that  contribute  to  resiliency  in  families. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  profile  the  characteristics  that  contribute  to  family  well-being, 
based  on  a  summary  of  the  current  research  that  looks  at  what  enables  some  families  to  endure 
a  tremendous  amount  of  stress,  while  others  disintegrate  under  the  pressure.  The  paper 
examines  the  factors  that  make  families  work.  While  these  factors  can  clearly  apply  to  all 
families,  regardless  of  their  size  and  configuration,  the  benefits  of  a  committed  couple 
relationship  are  highlighted.  Further,  the  document  outlines  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  done 
by  families,  communities  and  professionals  to  strengthen  families. 
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Tolstoy  submitted  that,  "all  happy  families  resemble  one  another,  but  each  imhappy  family  is 
unhappy  in  its  own  fashion."  Researchers  have  attempted  to  identify  these  "common  threads" 
in  happy  families  and  the  characteristics  that  they  share. 

Understanding  these  characteristics  is  helpful  for  families  as  well  as  for  those  who  share 
responsibility  for  their  well-being.  When  strong  families  have  been  studied,  several 
characteristics  show  up  over  and  over  again.  These  include: 

1.  caring  and  loving; 

2.  a  commitment  to  the  family  and  family  members; 

3.  a  higher  sense  of  meaning  or  purpose  (spirituality); 

4.  attention  to  family  traditions; 

5.  support  for  individuals; 

6.  a  commitment  to  negotiating  family  roles;  and 

7.  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

These  seven  areas  are  explored  more  fuUy  in  this  paper. 

1.  Caring  and  Loving 

Caring  and  love  among  family  members  creates  a  sense  of  belonging  and  encourages 
respect  and  appreciation  for  each  other  and  for  the  family  as  a  unit.  Over  and  over,  the 
research  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  presence  of  at  least  one  caring  and  loving  person 
in  a  child's  life  can  make  a  very  strong,  positive  impact  on  that  child's  future. 

There  are  several  factors  that  contribute  to  a  sense  of  caring  and  loving  in  families, 
including  expressing  appreciation  for  one  another,  enhancing  self-esteem,  providing 
positive  role  models,  and  providing  guidance  and  limits.  A  strong  partnership  between 
spouses  is  also  important  in  modelling  and  teaching  caring  and  loving  behaviour  to  family 
members. 
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Changes  Needed  to  Support  Famity  Well-being 

The  Premier's  Council  in  Support  of  Alberta  Families  is  calling  for  some 
rethinking  of  current  policies  and  practices  in  order  to  support  and 
build  on  family  strengths.  "We  need  to  put  more  energy  into  building  on 
the  strengths  and  capacities  of  families,"  says  Barry  McFarland,  Chairman 
of  the  Premier's  Council.  "Many  of  our  current  efforts  on  behalf  of  families 
are  focused  on  problems  and  on  what  is  wrong  in  families.  We  can't  ignore 
the  problems,"  he  said,  "but  we  need  to  strengthen  families  to  prevent 
problems  before  they  happen." 


The  Council's  report,  entitled  Perspectives  on  Family  Well-being, 
identifies  the  factors  that  contribute  to  healthy  family  functioning.  The 
report  reviews  the  research  on  the  characteristics  of  strong  families. 
The  Council  calls  on  all  sectors  of  the  society  to  examine  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  contributing  to  family  well-being. 

Recommendations  are  also  included  on  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
for  programs  and  services  to  be  more  responsive  to  families  and  to 
build  on  the  strengths  in  families. 


Chairman 
Barry  McFarland,  M.LA. 


Executive  Director 
Sally  Huemnnert 

Board  Members 
Pearl  Calahasen,  M.L.A. 
Carolyn  Pettifer 
Paulette  Patterson 
Denis  Martin 
Deanna  Audrey  Johnson 
Dr.  Stephen  Genuis 
Margaret  Alexander 
Rev.  David  Paterson 
Renee  D'Amour 
Gerald  Mertick 
Sandi  Carlile 


This  report  was  developed  in  response  to  concerns  raised  by  Albertans 
through  the  province-wide  consultation  process,  that  there  is  too  much 
focus  on  problem  families  and  family  breakdown,  and  not  enough 
focus  on  how  to  support,  sustain,  and  enhance  family  well-being. 
"Generally,  Albertans  report  that  they  are  very  satisfied  with  their  own  family 
life,  but  believe  that  the  quality  of  life  for  other  families  is  in  decline, "  says 
Sally  Huemmert,  Executive  Director.  "We  need  to  reflect,  through  research 
and  media  reports,  not  only  the  problems  in  families  but  to  identify  better 
ways  to  maintain  and  support  family  well-being. " 
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The  Council  is  planning  to  continue  discussions  with  Albertans  about  the  kinds  of 
supports  they  need  to  ensure  that  their  roles  and  responsibilities  are  not  undermined  by 
the  programs  and  services  that  are  there  to  support  them. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report  can  write  or  call  the  Premier's  Council 
in  Support  of  Alberta  Families,  Hilltop  House,  9910  -103  Street,  Edmonton,  T5K  0X8. 
The  phone  number  is  422-0475  (toll-free  through  the  RITE  operator). 
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For  further  information  contact: 


Barry  McFarland,  M.L.A. 
Chairman 

Premier's  Council  in  Support 
of  Alberta  Families 
Phone:  427-0879 


Sally  Huemmert 
Executive  Director 
Premier's  Council  in  Support 
of  Alberta  Families 
Phone:  422-0475 
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Expressing  Appreciation 

Caring  and  loving  families  affirm  and  support  one  another.  They  express  appreciation 
for  each  other  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  They  let  each  family  member  know  that  he 
or  she  is  special.  In  expressing  appreciation,  they,  in  essence,  say  "You're  a  person  of 
worth  and  dignity.  I  am  interested  in  you  and  am  aware  of  your  positive  qualities".  This 
is  a  very  powerful  message  which  can  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  everyday 
responsibilities  and  pressures.  The  knowledge  that  people  care  about  each  other  goes  a 
long  way  towards  helping  to  build  stronger  families.  In  fact,  several  studies  suggest  that 
affirmation  of  one  another  is  a  basic  cohesive  factor  in  all  happy  families.  According  to 
David  Mace,  members  of  families  that  function  effectively  like  each  other  and  "take  every 
reasonable  opportunity  to  speak  and  act  affectionately."^ 

The  research  shows  that  it  is  just  as  important,  and  in  some  cases  more  important,  to  be 
able  to  accept  appreciation  as  it  is  to  give  it.  ^  Many  of  us  may  be  uncomfortable  being 
the  recipients  of  praise  and  compliments  because  we  may  not  wish  to  appear  immodest. 
However,  not  accepting  appreciation  can  be  interpreted  by  other  family  members  as  a 
rejection.  This  can  discourage  future  statements  of  appreciation.  Interestingly,  Urie 
Bronfenbremmer  observed  that  children  are  the  most  important  source  of  parental 
support.  He  observes  that,  generally,  our  culture  tends  to  promote  the  reverse;  however, 
in  strong  families,  both  parents  and  children  support,  affirm,  and  express  appreciation  for 
each  other.^ 

Enhancing  Self-Esteem 

In  an  atmosphere  of  caring  and  loving,  the  self-esteem  of  family  members  is  enhanced. 
Self-esteem  is  defined  as  the  appreciation  of  one's  worth  and  importance  and  having  the 
character  to  be  accountable  for  one's  self  and  to  act  responsibly  towards  others.  ^  It 
involves  not  only  accepting  oneself,  trusting  and  expressing  feelings,  but  also  affirming 
each  family  member's  unique  worth  and  contribution.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
children.  According  to  Virginia  Satir,  "an  infant  coming  into  the  world  ...  must  rely  on 
the  experiences  he  has  with  the  people  he  has  around  him  and  the  messages  they  give 
him  about  his  worth  as  a  person."'  The  role  of  the  family  is,  therefore,  very  important 
to  the  self-esteem  of  children. 
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Feeling  worthwhile  has  a  positive  impact  on  how  children  act.  For  example,  in  one  study, 
H.B.  Kaplan  and  Associates  discovered  that  youth  with  high  self-esteem  are  those  "who 
have  positive  experiences  in  their  families  and  schools,  feel  good  about  themselves,  and 
want  to  maintain  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  the  people  in  these  contexts.  To  do  so,  they 
behave  in  ways  that  will  have  this  effect".  Because  they  feel  worthwhile  and  confident, 
family  members  with  good  self-esteem  act  in  ways  that  increase  their  feelings  of  self- 
worth  and  importance. 

Recently,  however,  concern  has  been  expressed  about  an  over  emphasis  on  the  self  at  the 
expense  of  concern  for  others.  Clearly,  self-esteem  that  has  an  overly  individualistic  focus 
at  the  expense  of  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others  can,  in  fact,  be  destructive.  While  self- 
esteem  is  important,  caution  is  being  expressed  by  some  as  to  whether  it  should  be  the 
focus  of  attention  or  a  by-product  of  positive  human  relationships  and  the  achievement 
of  personal  competence.  Some  suggest  that  the  emphasis  on  self-esteem,  as  a  way  to 
improve  one's  quality  of  life  may  not  be  helpful,  even  though  there  is  strong  agreement 
that  high  self-esteem  is  a  positive  outcome  of  positive  relationships  with  others.^^ 

Parents  as  Role  Models 

Words  of  encouragement  and  approval  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  foster  self-esteem. 
Parents  who  themselves  possess  high  levels  of  self-esteem,  provide  positive  role  models 
for  their  children.  Competent  parents  provide  a  standard  of  competence  for  their 
children.  By  showing  respect  for  their  children's  needs  and  opinions  and  supporting  them 
in  exploring  their  areas  of  interests  and  skills,  they  encourage  their  children's  feelings  of 
being  cared  for  and  supported.  This  has  shown  to  be  true  whether  in  two  parent,  single 
parent,  or  blended  families. 

Parents  also  serve  as  effective  role  models  when  they  share  and  live  their  values  —  such 
as  practising  the  principles  of  forgiveness  and  patience  and  observing  the  "golden  rule" 
in  their  lives.  Further,  the  research  shows  that  families  who  are  able  to  see  the  positive, 
in  difficult  situations,  who  deal  with  problems  in  constructive  ways  and  focus  on  positive 
outcomes,  reinforce  the  same  attitude  in  their  children. 

Some  studies  also  reveal  a  strong  correlation  between  the  level  of  self-esteem  and  the 
amount  of  attention  fathers  give  to  their  children.  The  father's  interest  and  participation 
seem  to  contribute  significantly  to  a  child's  self-confidence  and  self-esteem.^^ 
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Effective  role  modelling  by  no  means  suggests  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  trials, 
tribulations  and  problems  are  used  as  opportunities  to  learn  and  grow.  Seeking  help  from 
others,  when  necessary,  acknowledging  difficulties  and  working  through  problems 
successfully,  reinforces  the  strength  of  the  family  as  a  support  and  learning  system  for  its 
members. 

Healthy  families  foster  an  atmosphere  of  joint  responsibility  by  all  family  members  for 
maintaining  a  positive,  harmonious  mood  within  the  home. 

Providing  Guidance  and  Limits 

Children  need  clearly  defined  limits  if  they  are  to  feel  cared  for  and  loved.  Providing 
children  with  clear  expectations,  within  an  atmosphere  of  approval  and  respect,  helps 
them  to  become  more  capable  of  dealing  with  outside  influences.  By  exercising  authority, 
setting  standards  and  providing  clear  guidance,  parents  can  help  their  children  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and  develop  confidence  in  their  own  judgements. 

Clear  and  specific  guidelines  are  provided  about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  based  on  the 
values  and  principles  held  by  the  family.  While  there  is  wide  disagreement  among 
healthy  families  on  what  constitutes  moral  behaviour,  strong  families  provide  standards 
and  directions  based  on  their  specific  moral  values.^'* 

Spousal  Relationship 

In  two  parent  families,  couples  who  are  emotionally  close,  who  are  meeting  each  other's 
needs  and  who  encourage  a  positive  self-image  in  each  other,  have  a  positive  impact  on 
their  children. 

Achieving  caring  and  love  in  the  couple  relationship  involves  working  together  to  strive 
for  a  solid  foundation  of  trust,  loyalty,  respect  and  security.  It  means  cultivating 
sensitivity,  consideration,  understanding,  and  demonstrations  of  affection  and  caring  for 
each  other.  It  means  regarding  each  other  as  confidante,  companion  and  friend.  Finally, 
it  involves  strengthening  the  partnership  by  developing  a  sense  of  cooperation, 
consideration  and  compromise.  Recent  research  confirms  that  there  is  a  strong 
relationship  between  true  intimacy  and  fidelity.  This  kind  of  intimacy  includes  sharing 
deep  feelings  of  love,  fear,  hope  and  joy  and  risking  the  vulnerability  of  truly  being 
oneself.^^ 


A  recent  study  on  marital  strengths  in  enduring  marriages  conducted  by  Linda  Robii\son 
and  Priscilla  Blanton  confirmed  what  previous  researchers  had  found.  In  all  these  studies, 
two  characteristics  particularly  emerge  as  consistent  factors  in  enduring  marriages. 

One  is  enjoyable  relationships  which  encompasses  appreciation,  friendship,  and  time 
together,  and  the  second  is  commitment.  Robinson  and  Blanton  were  particularly 
interested  in  looking  at  the  process  of  marriage  as  described  by  couples  in  enduring 
marriages  i.e.,  those  married  for  at  least  30  years.  They  looked  for  those  factors  that 
enable  spouses  to  cope  with  periods  of  strain  in  their  marriage.  They  foimd  that  intimacy 
grew,  in  these  relationships,  out  of  involvement  with  one  another,  through  good  times  as 
well  as  bad.  This  kind  of  interdependence  includes  appreciation  of  differentness  of  the 
separate  individuals. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  consensus  among  couples  on  the  role  of  commitment  in 
enduring  marriages  where  divorce  is  not  considered  an  option  and  where  strengths  of  the 
partner  are  appreciated  and  shortcomings  downplayed.^® 

Even  if  a  couple  relationship  results  in  separation  or  divorce,  the  negative  impact  on  the 
children  is  lessened  when  resolution  can  be  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  conflict  and 
when  both  parents  continue  to  be  involved  with  their  children  and  support  each  other  as 
parents. 

Support  for  Individuals 

Strong  families  support  and  encourage  the  emergence  of  individual  personalities.  Open 
sharing  of  thoughts  and  feelings  is  encouraged,  including  differing  opinior^.  There  is 
much  give  and  take  in  discussions,  respect  for  differing  views,  individual  interests  and 
aspirations.  Healthy  families  learn  to  live  with  their  differences.  They  help  each  other 
to  grow,  develop  and  achieve  their  individual  potential.  The  contributions  of  all  members 
are  respected.  Family  members  respect  each  others'  needs  for  privacy  and  know  that  they 
can  depend  on  one  another  and  trust  each  other.  Erik  Erickson  identifies  trust  as  the 
infant's  first  social  achievement,  demonstrated  when  the  mother  can  leave,  without 
expressions  of  undue  aiDciety  by  the  child.^^ 
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A  sense  of  trust  provides  the  security  for  family  members  to  establish  their  individuality, 
with  the  security  of  knowing  that  they  can  still  depend  on  their  families  for  support  and 
acceptance.  In  strong  families,  members  can  share  confidences  with  each  other,  knowing 
that  this  trust  won't  be  broken.  They  work  on  rebuilding  trust  when  that  is  necessary  and 
on  not  giving  up  on  each  other. 

Families  are  strong  when  they  perform  their  functions  of  creating  responsible,  self- 
sufficient  adults  who  can  contribute  their  gifts  and  talents  to  building  their  own  strong, 
healthy  families  in  the  future.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  "responsible,  self- 
sufficient  adults,"  does  not  mean  having  to  manage  through  difficulties  alone.  Being  able 
to  recognize  a  need  for  help  and  support  and  seeking  it  when  it  is  needed  are  also 
important  aspects  of  individual  and  family  well-being. 

3.  A  Commitment  to  the  Family 

Commitment,  whereby  family  members  are  dedicated  to  promoting  each  other's  welfare 
and  happiness,  is  important  to  family  well-being.  Building  commitment  requires 
balancing  obligations  and  investing  in  each  other. 

Balancing  Obligations 

Commitment  means  that  family  members  value  the  unity  of  the  family  and  balance  their 
obligations  and  time  in  the  family  with  outside  demands.  It  requires  keeping  outside 
obligations  and  the  responsibilities  of  work  and  of  the  community  in  perspective. 
Availability  to  family  members  communicates  to  them  that  they  are  important. 
Availability  requires  both  an  emotional  investment  in  each  other  and  time  for  family. 
Lack  of  time  for  family  and  the  demands  of  external  pressures  can  have  a  debilitating 
effect  on  family  life.  The  stress  and  tension  that  comes  with  the  many  demands  of 
modem  life  requires  the  ability  to  relax,  reduce  tension  and  frustration,  simplify  life  and 
ultimately  balance  obligations. 
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Investing  in  Each  Other 

In  a  committed  family,  members  can  trust  each  other,  reveal  their  vulnerabilities  and 
express  their  deepest  feelings.  When  times  are  tough,  they  can  "circle  the  wagons"  and 
talk  honestly  about  their  problems.  The  feeling  of  support  prevails  when  difficulties  are 
encountered.  Family  members  can  express  anger  knowing  that  the  relationship  can 
withstand  disagreements.  In  other  words,  these  family  members  have  the  freedom  to  be 
who  they  really  are. 

Family  members  also  commit  to  each  other's  happiness  and  welfare  by  investing  time  and 
energy  in  family  life,  setting  goals  for  the  family,  and  structuring  their  lives  to  ensure  that 
these  goals  are  met.  Commitment  is  reflected  in  what  is  done,  not  just  what  is  said.  This 
allows  all  family  members  to  see  that  "family  counts"  and  that  they  have  someone  to 
coimt  on  for  emotional  support. 

Long-term  commitment  contributes  to  family  well-being  by  increasing  stability  and 
security  in  the  home.  It  allows  both  adults  and  children  to  develop  and  rely  on 
dependable,  consistent  relationships  in  their  lives.  It  promotes  security,  by  reducing  the 
fear  of  loss  and  separation,  especially  in  children.  Further,  research  confirms  that 
some  of  the  more  important  roots  of  human  well-being  lie  in  permanent,  intimate, 
emotional  connections. 

Commitment  is  enhanced  through  communication,  problem  solving,  joint  planning, 
fulfilling  promises  made  and  sharing  experiences  together.  This  kind  of  investment  in 
family  life  increases  the  adaptability  of  fanulies,  allows  them  to  bend  and  change  as  new 
challenges  arise,  and  to  be  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  they  can  count  on  one  another. 

4.  A  Higher  Sense  of  Purpose 

A  higher  sense  of  purpose  provides  a  sense  of  harmony  and  balance  in  our  lives.  It 
reflects  our  spiritual  side.  Spiritual  well-being  has  been  described  as: 

"the  ability  to  develop  our  spiritual  nature  to  its  fullest  potential. 
This  would  include  our  ability  to  discover  and  articulate  our  own 
basic  purpose  in  life,  and  learn  how  to  help  ourselves  and  to 
achieve  our  fullest  potential."  ^ 
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Building  spiritual  well-being  in  the  family  includes  developing  a  sense  of  meaning  and 
a  sense  of  being  part  of  something  greater  than  self. 

A  Sense  of  Meaning 

Peace,  joy,  love,  contentment  and  caring  are  all  important  aspects  of  spiritual  well-being 
and  a  sense  of  meaning.  Beliefs  and  values  guide  and  motivate  decisions  and 
priorities  within  the  family  and  help  family  members  interpret  events  in  relation  to  them. 

According  to  the  research,  the  hidden  power  of  the  spiritual  dimension  is  one  of  the  most 
important  secrets  of  the  success  and  strength  of  family  well-being.  It  provides  family 
members  with  the  motivation  to  change  their  lives,  gives  strength  to  endure  the  most 
difficult  times,  and  provides  hope  and  purpose.  Spirituality  promotes  integrity,  honesty, 
loyalty,  consciousness,  virtue,  ethics,  values,  usefulness,  self-esteem  and  significance.  ^ 

A  Sense  of  Being  Part  of  Something  Greater 

The  spiritual  well-being  of  a  family  is  a  force  that  helps  family  members  to  transcend 
themselves  and  become  a  part  of  something  larger.  It  is  a  unifying  force,  a  caring 
centre  within  each  person  that  promotes  sharing,  love  and  compassion  for  others. 
Without  this  spiritual  dimension  to  give  lasting  meaning,  life  can  lack  purpose  and 
direction.  As  a  result  of  the  spiritual  dimension,  family  members  feel  a  part  of  something 
bigger  than  self  (a  part  of  an  eternal  spirit  or  of  humanity).  It  gives  them  perspective, 
hope,  optimism  and  confidence.  This  faith  in  something  greater  than  oneself  enables 
family  members  to  be  renewed  by  acts  of  kindness  and  by  the  support  of  others.  It  allows 
them  to  be  loving,  open,  accepting  and  forgiving  with  others. 

Among  families  who  consider  themselves  to  be  spiritual,  the  common  themes  that  unite 
them  are:  hope,  love,  family,  a  reverence  for  life,  and  a  sense  of  the  sacred.  This  holds 
true  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  formal  religion.  Spiritual  well-being  provides  these 
families  with  a  sense  of  purpose  or  meaning,  a  positive,  confident  outlook,  guidelines  for 
living,  freedom  and  peace,  and  support  from  like-minded  people. 

Spiritual  values  also  help  family  members  to  deal  with  loss  and  grief  and  provide  them 
with  a  coherent  rationale  to  support  the  communal  way  of  life  of  families.  Participation 
in  a  formal  religion  or  church  can  link  families  to  a  supportive  community;  the  church  can 
become  another  source  of  mediation  and  support  for  them. 
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A  Focus  on  Family  Traditions 

Family  well-being  is  enhanced  by  a  common  sense  of  history  and  tradition.  According 
to  J.  Garbarino,  family  members  need  to  constantly  make  an  effort  to  stay  connected,  to 
maintain  ties  with  each  other  and  to  pass  on  the  traditions,  beliefs  and  the  values  that  are 
the  underpinnings  of  the  family.  Doing  things  together  and  creating  happy  memories 
—  both  through  family  events  and  the  sharing  of  family  stories,  legends,  rituals  and 
history,  creates  a  sense  of  'we-ness'.  Through  these  traditions,  stories,  and  common 
ancestry,  family  members  develop  a  sense  of  who  they  are  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
community.  By  spending  time  in  family  activities,  members  build  common  bonds  of 
understanding  with  each  other. 

Family  traditions  include  the  way  families  do  things,  such  as  how  they  celebrate 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  holidays,  holy  days,  weekends  and  vacations.  Traditions  also 
include  how  families  carry  out  their  everyday  tasks,  such  as  meal  times,  house  and  yard 
chores  (e.g.  spring  cleaning,  planting  the  garden,  harvesting),  outdoor  activities  (e.g., 
evening  walks,  drives  in  the  country,  camping,  picnics),  indoor  recreation  (e.g.,  making 
popcorn,  playing  board  games  and  watching  television). 

The  importance  of  family  traditions  is  that  they  provide  a  rich  sense  of  kinship  that  is  felt 
by  those  family  members  who  make  an  effort  to  embrace  their  history,  their  elderly,  their 
rituals  and  their  characters.  Such  families  can  often  withstand  stresses  and 
disappointments,  by  recognizing  that  they  are  not  alone;  that  they  are  loved  for  who  they 
are  (members  of  the  family),  not  for  what  they  do.  "The  great  value  of  traditions,"  says 
Dr.  James  Dobson,  "is  that  they  give  a  family  a  sense  of  identity,  of  belongingness,  and 
everybody  needs  this  in  this  harried  day  in  which  we  live."^^ 

Further,  Dolores  Curran  confirms  that  traditions  give  a  sense  of  stability.  With  the 
changes  that  are  due  to  moves,  new  jobs,  marriages,  or  other  reasons,  "we  need  to  take 
some  vestige  of  the  old  and  make  it  part  of  a  new  tradition."^° 
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Family  Time 

Family  traditions  are  a  means  through  which  family  members  can  share  their  most 
valuable  possession  —  a  part  of  themselves.  This  requires  taking  the  time  to  be  with  each 
other.  Family  time  provides  family  members  with  an  opportunity  to  communicate,  to 
make  joint  decisions,  to  notice  and  appreciate  each  other,  to  switch  off  from  work,  and  to 
relax  and  enjoy  one  another.  Energy,  inner  peace  and  patience  all  contribute  to  making 
family  time  most  meaningful.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  strong,  nurturing 
families  have  a  high  degree  of  humour,  spontaneity  and  wit.  They  are  able  to  play 
together,  nurture  family  fun,  joke  with  each  other  and  engage  in  friendly  teasing.  They 
develop  the  capacity  for  play  and  enjoyment.  They  do  not  necessarily  equate  leisure  with 
money.  They  make  working  together  fun. 

Healthy  families  spend  collective  time  together  as  well  as  individual  time  with  just  one 
other  family  member.  This  is  especially  important  for  husbands  and  wives.  Paying 
attention  to  their  relationship,  exclusive  of  the  children,  contributes  to  family  well-being. 

In  the  hectic  pace  of  everyday  living,  with  the  demands  of  work,  school,  and  community, 
it  is  often  easy  to  put  off  family  time  and  activities.  Perhaps  no  other  issue  causes 
families  more  frustration  today  than  a  lack  of  control  over  the  many  pressing  demands 
on  their  lives.  This  can  lead  to  a  pattern  of  individuals  within  families  going  their 
separate  ways.  Taking  the  time  for  each  other,  to  build  traditions  and  happy  memories, 
is  an  important  part  of  building  a  strong  family. 

A  Commitment  to  Negotiating  Family  Roles 

Families  today  are  facing  many  changes.  Women  are  entering  the  work  force  in 
increasing  numbers  and  children  are  having  to  grow  up  faster,  as  they  face  increasing 
demands  and  pressures.  Mass  media,  particularly  television,  has  had  an  impact  on  family 
life,  especially  by  expressing  values  which  may  be  quite  different  from  those  of  the  family. 
Workplace  demands  require  that  family  roles  be  examined  in  an  ongoing  way  and  that 
decisions  be  renegotiated,  as  circumstances  change. 
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Re-£xamining  Traditional  Roles 

The  roles  and  expectations  of  family  members  are  changing.  Activities  which  were  the 
prime  responsibility  of  a  husband  and  father  are  now  being  shared,  as  wives  and  mothers 
become  breadwinners  and  major  contributors  to  the  economic  health  of  the  family.  The 
traditional  roles  of  wives  and  mothers  are  now  being  shared  with  husbands  and 
significant  others.  This  means  that  the  family  structures  and  roles  that  were  effective  in 
the  past  may  no  longer  be  effective  today  and  may  need  to  be  re-exanuned. 

According  to  the  research,  family  well-being  is  enhanced  when  there  is  agreement  on  roles 
and  expectations.  Because  of  changing  family  realities,  our  shared  understanding  of  who 
does  what  needs  to  be  continually  negotiated  and  clarified,  otherwise,  some  family 
members  may  be  over-taxed.  For  example,  child-rearing  and  housekeeping  functions  may 
have  to  be  re-distributed  among  adults  and  children,  if  both  parents  work  outside  the 
home,  or  when  special  circumstances  arise,  such  as  a  need  to  provide  care  and  support 
for  elderly  parents. 

Power  and  Leadership 

Families  require  a  balance  in  power  for  effective  decision-making.  In  two  parent  fanulies, 
studies  show  the  positive  aspect  of  spouses  having  equal  power  in  their  relationship. 
Intimacy  grows  when  spouses  can  communicate  at  many  levels  and  their  needs,  wants, 
opinions  and  feelings  can  be  expressed.  This  occurs  best  between  spouses  who  are  equals 
in  the  family .^^  Further,  research  data  strongly  suggests  that  the  capacity  of  two  people 
to  share  deep  feelings  is  strongly  correlated  with  shared  power.  Healthy  spouses 
complement  each  other  without  dominating  each  other.^ 

The  balance  of  power  between  parents  and  children,  however,  is  neither  equal  nor  static. 
In  well-coping  families,  parents  combine  high  control  of  their  young  children  with  high 
support  and  nurturance.  They  provide  assistance  in  enabling  children  to  understand  and 
internalize  the  standards  they  set.  The  amount  of  control  changes  as  children  mature. 
There  is  a  need  for  more  limits  for  younger  children  and  an  increase  in  freedom  and 
decision-making  as  they  mature  and  become  more  capable. 
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Sharing  of  power  and  functions  does  not  necessarily  mean  doing  away  with  traditional 
gender  roles.  Families  can  assume  a  more  traditional  allocation  of  all  roles,  according  to 
gender,  and  still  participate  in  the  genuine  sharing  of  power  and  decision  making  over 
all  aspects  of  their  lives.  What  is  important  is  that  there  are  clear  leadership  patterns 
within  the  family  and  that  leadership  is  perceived  as  fair  and  reasonable  by  family 
members. 

Power  is  most  often  expressed  in  terms  of  who  takes  control,  who  makes  decisions,  who 
needs  to  be  right,  how  individuals  respond  and  react  to  each  other  and  who  speaks. 
Healthy  families  are  very  clear  in  their  communications.  In  these  fantulies,  everybody  is 
encouraged  to  participate.  Jerry  M.  Lewis,  in  his  study  of  families,  found  that  members 
of  healthy  families  interrupt  each  other  often  and  demonstrate  considerable  spontaneity 
in  their  relationships  with  each  other.^^ 

A  Sense  of  Responsibility 

An  important  role  for  parents  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  grow  in 
responsibility.  Assuming  more  and  more  responsibility  allows  yoimg  people  to  recognize 
that  they  are  capable.  Self-esteem  depends  on  this  belief  in  one's  own  capacity  to  make 
a  contribution.  Through  such  experiences,  self-respect  is  enhanced  and  a  healthy 
independence  from  each  other  is  achieved.  Responsibility,  according  to  Eda  LeShan, 
never  evolves  from  being  angrily  coerced  into  specific  kinds  of  behaviours,  but  from 
feeling  respected  and  discovering  how  much  people  need  each  other .^^ 

Expecting  Maturity 

According  to  the  research,  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  enhanced  by  parents  who  are  warm 
and  supportive,  make  a  good  number  of  maturity  demands,  and  refrain  from  coercive 
pimishment.^^  Healthy  families  tend  to  support  children  without  removing  obstacles, 
that  foster  growth,  from  their  lives. 
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In  today's  world  of  increasing  demands  on  families  (particularly  mothers),  sharing 
responsibility  is  even  more  essential  to  healthy  family  functioning.  Interestingly,  families 
with  good  relationships  tend  to  demand  more  of  their  children  and  are  comfortable  and 
willing  to  state  their  expectations.^*  According  to  Joseph  Procaccini,  "stress  comes  from 
having  to  continually  meet  the  needs  of  people  requesting  help,  a  process  which 
sometimes  feels  endless."^' 

This  sense  of  responsibility  is  first  developed  within  the  family  environment.  Children 
who  are  expected  to  carry  out  regular  jobs  around  the  house  not  only  develop  better  skills 
for  responsible  independence  but  also  develop  a  higher  sense  of  self-esteem  than  those 
that  do  not.  In  doing  their  share  of  work  they  feel  more  a  'part  of  the  team'.  Carrying 
out  their  duties  well  becomes  a  source  of  pride  for  these  children. 

The  important  factors  are  that  parents  are  supportive,  avoid  harsh  discipline,  allow 
increasing  levels  of  autonomy  as  children  mature,  make  a  good  number  of  maturity 
demands,  and  generally  provide  a  warm  and  cohesive  family  environment.  ^ 

Responsibility,  however,  goes  far  beyond  doing  chores.  It  involves  responsibility  by  all 
members  of  the  family  for  their  attitudes,  behaviours  and  responses.  Consequences  for 
irresponsibility  are  recognized  and  each  family  member  is  accountable  and  answerable  for 
his  or  her  own  behaviour. 

Responsible  behaviour  requires  teaching  right  from  wrong.  Generally,  this  is  based  on 
religious  teachings,  however,  families  can  and  do  teach  right  and  wrong,  even  without  a 
religious  orientation.  In  families  that  are  strong,  everyone  is  held  responsible  for  their 
moral  behaviour  without  excusing,  absolving  or  rationalizing  it  away. 

Contributing  to  Each  Other  and  to  Society 

A  major  responsibility  of  families  is  to  develop  healthy  individuals.  Although  the 
research  shows  that  healthy  persons  can  develop  in  weak  or  unhealthy  families,  strong 
or  healthy  families  increase  the  chances  that  family  members  will  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  problems. 

In  strong  families,  service  to  others  is  valued.  Family  members  demonstrate  concern  for 
others,  both  inside  and  outside  the  family.  This  sense  of  responsibility  is  reflected  in 
caring  for  others,  demonstrating  empathy  and  altruism,  expressions  of  generosity  and 
concern,  and  sharing  one's  self  with  others. 
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Outside  activity,  however,  is  balanced  with  the  needs  of  the  family.  Healthy  families  find 
ways  to  simplify  their  lifestyles,  so  that  energy  can  be  appropriately  committed  to  life's 
priorities. 

There  is  growing  sense  that  individuals  have  moved  away  from  a  focus  on  obligations 
and  commitment  to  families  and  communities,  to  an  increased  focus  on  individuality, 
personal  choices,  self  fulfilment,  lifestyle  options  and  individual  rights.  This  emphasis  on 
individuality  has  come  at  the  expense  of  recognizing  the  importance  of  our  connectedness 
to  each  other.  Strong  fanulies  attempt  to  balance  this  kind  of  individual  focus  with  their 
sense  of  responsibility  to  others.'^ 

The  factors  described  in  this  paper  have  been  identified  as  the  key  characteristics  of  families  that 
work.  These  factors  provide  a  basis  for  determining  strategies  and  approaches  for  looking  at 
ways  that  all  sectors  of  the  society  can  work  to  support  family  well-being. 

What  is  Needed 

For  family  well-being  to  be  effectively  enhanced  and  supported,  policies,  programs  and  services 
must  be  designed  and  delivered  in  ways  that  build  on  family  strengths.  This  wUl  require  a 
rethinking  of  some  of  our  current  policies  and  practices,  which  may  undermine  family  unity  and 
cohesiveness,  even  though  they  are  intended  to  benefit  individuals  in  the  family. 

Many  of  our  interventions  on  behalf  of  families  are  built  on  a  deficit  model  which  focuses  on  the 
problems  in  families,  provides  a  diagnosis  for  what  is  wrong  and  offers  prescriptions  to  "fix"  the 
problems.  The  Premier's  Council  proposes  a  rethinking  of  the  way  in  which  services  to  families 
are  currently  delivered. 

The  way  that  families  articulate  their  needs  often  varies  substantially  from  those  who  are  in  the 
business  of  delivering  services  to  families.  In  a  recent  study  undertaken  in  San  Diego,  there  was 
considerable  disparity  noted  between  the  perceptions  of  families,  themselves,  regarding  their 
needs  and  what  service  providers  said  about  these  families.  For  example,  while  family  service 
professionals  identified  a  list  of  93  needs,  with  a  focus  on  counselling  and  parent  education, 
families  then\selves  identified  only  47  needs,  focused  more  on  such  basic  things  as  health, 
money,  transportation  and  food.*^  Families  also  tended  to  identify  immediate  or  short  term 
needs  rather  than  long  term  continuing  assistance. 
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If  family  needs  are  not  appropriately  addressed,  then  programs  and  services  can,  in  fact, 
undermine  rather  than  reinforce  family  strengths. 

In  rethinking  our  service  delivery  systems,  several  areas  of  attention  are  identified.  These 
include:  1)  more  research  on  effective  ways  to  nurture  and  support  family  strengths;  2) 
increased  attention  to  values  and  ethics;  3)  new  models  of  service  delivery,  based  on  family 
strengths  and  supports;  4)  increased  focus  on  an  integrated  system  of  service  delivery;  5)  more 
attention  to  outcome  measures;  and  6)  a  renewed  focus  on  meaningful  parent  participation  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

1.  More  research  on  effective  ways  to  nurture  and  support  families. 

The  focus  of  professional  attention  in  the  provision  of  services  has  been  primarily  on  the 
individual.  Further,  services  have  generally  been  based  on  assessments  of  the  problems 
in  families,  with  prescriptive  solutions  most  often  delivered  by  professionals.  In 
refocussing  approaches  and  services  to  family  strengths,  new  delivery  approaches  need 
to  be  examined.  This  requires  researching  models  that  can  effectively  support  and 
enhance  family  well-being,  particularly  in  identifying  ways  to  provide  basic  preventive 
services  to  families,  to  build  on  their  capacities  and  strengths.  Further,  there  must  be 
improved  efforts  made  at  sharing  the  knowledge  and  insights  gained  from  established 
programs  that  demonstrate  benefits.  The  resources  are  simply  not  available  to  pursue 
programs  which  do  not  benefit  families  and  may,  in  fact,  do  'harm'. 
I 

2.  Increased  attention  to  values  and  ethics. 

Support  and  assistance  to  individuals  and  fanulies  has  generally  been  based  on 
approaches  that  take  value-neutral  positions.  Theories  and  research  in  the  area  of  family 
have  reflected  the  view  that  the  best  education,  therapy  and  policy  for  families  should  be 
based  on  objective  information  and  not  on  the  murky  domain  of  values,  ethics  and 
morality.  However,  the  Council  is  of  the  view  that  values  and  ethics  are,  in  fact,  tied  to 
everything  that  is  done  in  the  family  field.  While  they  may  not  be  explicitly  stated  and 
openly  discussed,  values,  if  not  debated  openly,  nevertheless  guide  policy  decisions  and 
perspectives. 
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When  these  value  assumptions  are  based  on  a  deficit  model  of  fixing  what  is  wrong  in 
families,  rather  than  on  reinforcing  strengths,  family  well-being  and  cohesiveness  can  be 
undemuned.  It  is  essential  to  develop  new  models  and  approaches  based  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  ethics  and  values  that  support  family  strengths. 

Churches  and  spiritual  leaders  clearly  have  a  role  to  play  in  bringing  a  perspective  which 
can  assist  families.  Some  studies  suggest  that  the  values  in  families  are  more  closely 
related  to  those  of  clergymen  than  to  those  of  trained  family  therapists.  Therapists  tend 
to  value  individuality  and  adaptability,  while  family  members  and  clergymen  value  unity 
and  cohesion.^  A  better  understanding  by  religious  institutions  of  the  ways  they  can 
positively  impact  families  can  help  to  strengthen  the  programs  that  they  provide. 

The  schools  and  the  media  also  have  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  reflecting  the 
importance  of  positive  family  relationships  as  do  family  life  educators  and  family 
therapists  who  can  help  to  increase  awareness  of  the  potential  for  growth  that  there  is  in 
difficulties  experienced  by  families.  Assistance  to  couples  to  enable  them  to  persevere 
through  difficulties  is  important  in  order  to  enable  them  to  enhance  their  relationship  and 
increase  their  awareness  of  the  potential  for  growth. 

3.     New  models  for  service  delivery  based  on  family  strengths. 

Supporting  family  strengths  and  family  well-being  may  require  some  rethinking  of  our 
models  for  intervention.  For  example,  many  progran\s  that  are  designed  to  assist  families 
focus  entirely  on  what  is  wrong,  i.e.,  what  the  problems  are  in  the  family.  This  kind  of 
deficit  approach  generally  relies  on  professional  assessment  and  diagnosis  and 
prescriptions  to  "fix"  the  problems  of  the  individual  or  the  family. 

If  family  well-being  is  to  be  effectively  supported,  our  current  service  systems  may  need 
to  be  restructured,  based  on  an  assessment  of  family  strengths  and  supports.  Focusing 
exclusively  on  deficiencies  and  needs  results  in  deficiency-oriented  policies  and  programs 
that  confirm  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  the  value  of  programs  and  services  as  the 
solution.  When  people  see  themselves  as  being  needy  they  believe  that  their  well-being 
depends  on  being  a  client  or,  more  damaging,  a  victim.^ 
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There  is  a  growing  recognition  among  professionals  that  when  policies  and  progran\s  are 
based  on  the  capacities,  skills  and  assets  of  people,  the  result  is  a  stronger  commitment 
and  investment  by  individuals  and  families  in  the  outcomes.  They  ultimately  feel  more 
valued  and  supported  and  more  willing  to  participate  in  the  outcomes.  Focusing  on 
strengths,  abilities  and  capacities  results  in  a  sense  of  optimism,  regeneration,  opportunity, 
increased  control  and  a  stronger  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

Supporting  family  well-being  and  building  on  family  strengths  require  that  the  capacities 
and  assets  that  exist  in  the  family  are  mobilized  so  that  the  troubled  family  can  be  helped 
to  regenerate  itself.  Without  such  a  focus,  more  and  more  services  will  be  needed  to  meet 
an  ever-growing  list  of  problems  as  families  become  convinced  that  they  do  not  have  the 
ability  or  skills  to  manage  their  own  lives. 

Specifically,  the  Council  recommends  that: 

i)  more  efforts  are  directed  to  assist  families  to  find  more  effective  ways  to  give 
voice  to  their  perspectives.  The  Council's  consultation  process,  supported  by 
various  surveys  of  family  views,  confirms  that  families  today  are  seeking  a 
reasonable  adaptation  to  social  change  but  not  one  that  means  giving  up  the  basic 
family  and  child-centred  values  that  are  essential  to  maintaining  social  order  and 
continuity.  New  social  networks  are  needed  to  provide  the  collective  voice  that 
can  become  a  powerful  force  for  desired  changes. 

ii)  the  training  of  professionals  should  emphasize  a  family  support  and  preservation 
approach  that  builds  on  family  strengths.  In  examining  50  books  written  by 
professionals  in  the  area  of  self-help  for  remarried  fanulies,  Coleman  and  Ganong 
found  that  only  four  contained  specific  mention  of  potential  strengths.'*^  They 
also  reviewed  research  literature  in  the  area  of  remarried  families  and  found  that 
researchers  and  clinicians  share  a  tendency  to  perceive  remarried  families  and 
stepchildren  within  a  problem  framework.*^  Professionals  who  use  a  problem 
focus  for  their  interventions  may  unintentionally  communicate  to  family  members 
that  they  are  a  "problem"  or  "deficit"  family.  This  can  create  a  negative,  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 
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4.     Increased  Focus  on  an  Integrated  Service  Delivery  System 

If  family  well-being  is  to  be  effectively  supported,  our  current  service  systems  will  need 
to  be  restructured.  They  need  to  be  reoriented,  based  on  family  needs  for  support,  rather 
than  on  the  needs  of  the  program  to  provide  specifically  designated  services.  Families 
experiencing  difficulties  need  love,  respect,  understanding,  a  sense  of  belonging  and  hope. 
These  attributes  are  generally  not  part  of  counselling,  health  and  social  services.  If  the 
core  elements  of  services  that  strengthen  families  are  not  addressed,  then  these  services 
can,  in  fact,  undermine,  rather  than  reinforce,  family  strengths. 

At  present,  policies  and  programs  for  families  have  a  multitude  of  eligibility  requirements. 
Families  must  often  tell  their  "story"  over  and  over  again  and  must  tell  it  differently  to 
each  agency  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  services.  They  experience  difficulties  knowing 
where  to  go  for  help  and  don't  know  how  to  access  multiple  services. 

Specifically,  we  need  to: 

i)  structure  programs  and  services  that  respond  to  family  needs,  by  ensuring 
collaborative,  comprehensive  services  that  focus  on  the  whole  family,  in  the  areas 
of  prevention,  treatment  and  support.  Current  programs  too  often  divide  the 
problenis  of  families  and  children  into  categories  that  fit  the  program  mandate 
and  requirements. 

ii)  focus  on  community  revitalization  efforts,  combining  the  efforts  of  governments, 
non-profit  organizations,  businesses,  and  commvmities  in  creating  environments 
that  support  families. 

iii)  focus  on  community-based  program  delivery  to  increase  the  probability  of  ease 
of  access  in  order  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  families  they  serve. 

iv)  encourage  efforts  of  corporations  to  sponsor  programs  that  enhance  families  and 
strengthen  communities. 

v)  encourage  workplaces  to  recognize  the  importance  of  policies  that  support 
families.  Not  only  are  families  strengthened,  but  employee  morale,  motivation, 
loyalty  and  productivity  are  improved. 

vi)  increase  focus  on  self-help  and  other  non-professionally  oriented  mutual  support 
networks,  that  enhance  and  empower  families. 
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vii)  de-emphasize  formal,  categorical  programs  and  increase  involvement  by 
communities,  extended  families,  neighbours  and  churches.  These  groups  must 
reclaim  their  natural  functions  as  agents  of  family  support. 

viii)  decrease  attention  on  testing  and  assessment  of  problems  in  families  and  focus 
more  on  determining  sources  of  family  support  and  the  context  in  which  families 
live. 

ix)  decrease  adversarial  approaches  to  addressing  family  issues  and  consider  more 
efforts  at  mediation. 

5.     More  Attention  to  Outcome  Measures 

More  efforts  must  be  made  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  family  support  programs  in 
reinforcing  family  strengths.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  whether  the  services 
provided  made  a  positive  difference  to  the  families  they  were  designed  to  serve. 
Typically,  programs  are  evaluated  according  to  how  many  and  what  kind  of  services  have 
been  provided  to  whom  and  how  much  money  was  spent,  not  on  the  impact  of  those 
services  in  strengthening  families.  Further,  outcomes  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
family  impact.  Traditionally,  focus  has  been  placed  on  outcomes  of  a  service  to  the 
individual  rather  than  impact  on  the  family. 

We  must  also  be  very  concerned  about  the  long-term  effects  of  many  of  our  social  policies 
and  programs,  particularly  those  which  separate  family  members  from  each  other.  We 
must  recognize  that  sometimes  social  policies  and  programs  create  unintended 
consequences  which  break  instead  of  strengthen  social  ties  that  maintain  families  under 
duress.  These  ties  include  the  relationship  to  community,  the  role  of  siblings  in  the 
family,  support  available  from  grandparents  and  other  available  caregivers  and  the 
importance  of  outside  mentors  and  other  role  models  in  mitigating  difficult  family 
relationships. 
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6.     Renewed  Focus  on  Parent  Participation 

Parent  participation  regarding  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  their  families  is  essential 
in  ensuring  that  the  role  of  parents  in  decision  making  is  not  undermined.  Participation 
is  of  most  concern  to  families  in  the  areas  of  health  care  and  education.  Of  particular 
concern  to  many  families  is  the  issue  of  consent  and  information  regarding  procedures, 
such  as  access  to  abortion  and  birth  control  by  their  minor  children.  Parental 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  minor  children  in  important  matters  that  affect 
their  future  is  essential. 

Schools  also  have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  working  in  partnership  with  parents. 
Effective  parent  participation  is  essential  to  such  a  partnership.  This  includes  outreach 
activities  by  schools  in  support  of  families.  The  schools  have  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
reinforcing  parental  strengths.  When  parental  deficits  are  used  as  an  explanation  for 
difficulties  that  children  are  experiencing,  families  can  become  alienated  from  the  very 
systems  that  are  there  to  serve  and  support  them. 

Meaningful  dialogue  is  needed  to  ensure  that  parents'  expectations  of  schools  are  clarified 
and  that  a  process  is  in  place  for  working  together  to  achieve  these  expectations.  Parents 
should  feel  welcome  in  the  schools  and  supported  in  their  role. 

Conclusion 

Supporting  family  well-being  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  workplaces,  communities,  schools, 
churches,  governments,  neighbourhoods,  extended  family  members  etc.  Developing  effective 
policies  and  approaches  based  on  a  strengths  model  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  intellectual  interest. 
Family  well-being  is  essential  to  our  capacity  as  a  province  to  remain  strong  and  vital.  Families  are 
the  primary  mechanism  by  which  the  next  generation  acquires  the  values,  knowledge,  aspirations 
and  perspectives  to  maintain  our  strength.  Families  are  strong  when  they  perform  these  functions 
well.  If  children  are  to  be  best  served,  we  must  seek  to  make  the  family  stronger,  not  to  undermine 
or  replace  it. 

The  condition  of  families  today  is  a  predictor  for  the  future  of  this  province.  If  our  families  are  in 
trouble,  our  future  is  in  peril. 
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Most  families  do  well.  However,  with  increasing  pressures,  more  and  more  families  are  feeling  the 
strain.  It  is  essential  that  all  policies,  programs  and  services  be  examined  to  prevent  imintended 
consequences  for  family  well-being. 

Many  are  of  the  view  that  individualism  has  gone  too  far  and  that  the  losers  have  been  children. 
There  is  growing  recognition  that  strong  families  represent  the  best  path  toward  self-fulfilment  and 
that  living  well  in  connection  and  relationship  to  each  other  erOiances  our  sense  of  well-being.  We 
need  to  recognize  the  supreme  importance,  to  our  future  as  a  province,  of  strong  families,  while 
finding  ways  that  families  can  adapt  to  changes.  We  can  build  on  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  yoimg  people  still  put  forward  their  major  life  goal  as  having  a  lasting  monogamous 
relationship  and  having  children.  The  "business"  of  families  is  to  marry;  bring  children  into  the 
world;  raise  them  to  be  healthy,  productive  citizens;  pass  on  basic  social  and  moral  values;  care  for 
aged  parents  and  grandparents;  and,  most  fundamentally,  to  build  and  maintain  bonds  of  affection 
and  mutual  support  that  form  the  very  definition  of  family  life. 

Clearly,  families  are  besieged  and  family  structures  are  changing.  We  carmot  go  back.  Yet  we  can 
benefit  from  knowing  what  leads  to  the  healthy  development  of  family  members  and  of  the  family 
unit  and  to  realize  that  we  can  positively  influence  our  future  by  guiding  our  children  and  using 
our  collective  power  to  turn  around  some  of  the  disheartening  aspects  of  our  own  family  life  and 
of  the  trends  around  us. 
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